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Louis XIV. must have been qufre as much offended as at the 
"magots" of Teniers the younger; and he must have been 
profoundly humiliated to have married the widow* of such 
a poet, to have succeeded — after having loved Athenais 
de Mortemart — the historian of the Cavern and of Ragotin. 
Oudry, who, by the dignity and decency of his manner, was a 
man of the seventeenth century, could not understand the 
spirit of a novel which reminded the reader of the jokes of 
Don Quixote and the indecencies of Brantome. He was, 
therefore, rather cold and heavy when he tried to paint the 
scenes of this celebrated book. It needed the pen, the wit, 
the ease of Pater, to paint that wandering caravan of come- 
dians, making a triumphal entry into Mans upon a car drawn 
by oxen, and carrying all the baggage and materials of the 
dramatic company : ladder, cages, decorations, old carpets ; 
this one with a guitar on his back, the other with a plaster on 
his eye ; the mob, and particularly the women, scattering their 
jokes mercilessly after them.* A certain dose of buffoonery 
was required to paint the burlesque adventures of Ragotin — 
the rows, the riots, the adventures in the gaming-house, the 
showers of fisticuffs, at which are preseat the washerwoman and 
Angelica, while on the ground roll the hats "of the vanquished. 
At all events, Oudry showed his great power over light and 
shade, which plays so marked a part in his compositions, 
whether it lights up in a picturesque way the scene on the 
stairs, or the chastising of the servants, or sheds its beams upon 
the very spot where fall the blows. But it wanted Hogarth to 
do justice to the subjects which were not either very decent or 
very refined. 

Oudry, always laborious and always inexhaustible, was 
suddenly checked in his studies by an attack of apoplexy, 
which struck him in 1755. Afflicted by painful presentiments, 
he used to say, "If I do not work, I shall die." He had 
. become director and manager of the factory of Beauvais, 
after being over the Gobelins. He wished to start for Beau- 
vais, in the hope of recruiting his health by the balmy breath 
of the country air. He died on his arrival, on the 30th of 
April, 1755, at the age, of sixty-nine. -'* 

He was widely regretted, for he was avery able artist, a 
clever master, a sincere friend, a good man ; and this is much 
indeed to say in a time like that in which he lived — the age 
of good. old-gentlemanly vices, when Louis XIV. was king ; 
of orgies and monstrous depravity, when Louis XV. was 
monarch. 

Oudry introduced into some of his scenes,, morning break-* 
ing and craggy hills and forests with considerable effect; and 
once, in a scene supposed to be in Switzerland, he is exceed- 
ingly successful. The subject was good, but difficult, and the 
picture is now in one of the private galleries of Paris. M. 
Bouchard, a very well-known amateur, says that it is exceed- 
ingly fine. The following will give some idea of the difficulty 
of the subject. " All the world over," sayB one who has 
described in. a few dashes the best of Swiss scenery, "the 
dawn of morning is beautiful, when the earth looks like a 
bride arrayed- in orient pearls, and the sun spreads far and 
wide his canopy of crimson clouds, which his glory converts 
gradually into gold. But amid the Valaison Alps, the loveli- 
ness of morning sets language at defiance. Imagine endless 
wreaths of snow, crowning piny mountains, and enveloped 
With a rosy flush by the magic of the young light. This 
glowing investure, like the breast of the dove, every moment 
displays new colours, glancing off in fugitive coruscations 
which dazzle and intoxicate the senses. A luminous border 
hangs upon cliff and crag, and a whisper, soft as the breath of 
love, showers down upon you from the pine forests as you 
move. A feeling, half religion, half sense, fills your breast, 
and your eyes become humid with gratitude as you look 
upwards and around you. The reading of your childhood 
comes over you— -you remember the earliest page in the 
history of man—* And God saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was very good '—and good, you murmur to your- 
self, it is. If there be poetry in the soul, it comes out at such 

*" See page 52. 



moments ; and by the process which I faintly and imperfectly 
describe, travelling sometimes mellows the character and 
improves our relish of life." 

Jean Bap tiste Oudry engraved seventy- five pieces with his 
own hand. 

Of these we have engraved "The Roebuck run down," 
and " The Wolf at Bay." The " Roebuck run down" is a 
very able and effective engraving in the original. 

Out of thirty-eight pieces which Oudry sketched for the 
comic romance of Scarron, twenty-one are engraved by him- 
self. He also sketched several designs for Don Quixote. 

His best, however, are those illustrating "La Fontaine." 

For the chapter of St. Mar tin -des- Champs, he painted 
"The Adoration of the Magi;" for the apartments of the 
king at Choisy, a monstrous wolf held by four dogs, a jackal 
attacked by two bull- dogs, some specimens of still nature, 
boars, deers, herons, pheasants,, horses, hung up ; for the 
apartments of the dauphiness at Versailles, subjects taken 
from the fables of La Fontaine — " The. Two She-Goats," 
" The Fox and the Stork." 

The pictures of Oudry are principally found in Paris and 
the departments! 

In the Louvre there is " A Wolf Hunt," " A Boar Hunt," 
" A Dog guarding some Game." 

The Museums of Dijon, Toulouse, Montpellier, Nantes, 
Caen, and Rouen, have some excellent specimens of this j 
master. 

In 1770, at the sale of the Cabinet of M. de la Live de 
Jully, two pictures of Oudry, representing "Seven Ducks i 
lying," and " A Dog barking at a Fox," were sold for £20. i 
" Two Hounds lying near a Hare and a Partridge," £15. 

At the Prince de Conti's, there were six paintings by 
Oudry. 

At the sale of the collection of that amateur, in 1777, two 
specimens of still nature, painted at Dieppe in 1724, repre- 
senting " Parrots and Fish," rose to the high price of £36. 



THE TOMB OF JULIUS II. 

Many persons have heard * of the sufferings of artists and 
authors, of the struggles and difficulties which almost every 
man of genius has had to endure, especially in the beginning 
of his career. Often, too, this has lasted far beyond the 
time when men have acquired celebrity and fame. It is too 
true, that those who delight us by their pens and by their 
pencils are often thoughtless, to use no stronger term ; though 
it would be unfair and unjust to accuse all of the errors of 
some, and to fancy that every man who suffers does so from 
improvidence and want of ordinary foresight. • In many in- 
stances, among the men of the greatest genius, difficulties have 
arisen from a very different source. Jealousies, suspicions, 
and heartburnings, have been indulged by rivals, who have 
contrived, by petty and weak annoyances, to make the exist- 
ence of some of the best of men a misery. 

Michael Angelo, that great painter, whose name is familiar 
to the merest tyro in the history of art, was not exempt from 
the heartburnings and annoyances which so many men suffered 
in common with himself. At a very early age he entered with 
Ghirlandajo as a pupil ; but instead of being taught, he began 
to teach. In truth, though he was but thirteen, his copies 
were better than the original. But the master smiled, and 
encouraged his bold apprentice. Not so the pupils: they 
were jealous of the juvenile artist. Benvenuto Cellini, him- 
self a great man, often speaks of the blind hatred of his 
fellow-students. He could feel for him and sympathise with 
him. A quotation from the wondrous memoir of the Floren- 
tine silversmith will be well worthy of a place here. 

"About this time (it was in 1518, thirty years after the 
event — Cellini was only eighteen), there came to Florence a 
sculptor named Peter Torregiani : — he came from England, 
where he had stayed several years. This man, seeing my 
designs and my labours, said to me : 'I have come to Florence 
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to take away as many young men as I can. I have a great 
work to execute for the King of England ; and I will have 
no assistants but my own countrymen ; and as your mode of 
working and drawing is more that of a sculptor than a 
jeweller, I will take you away with me, and I will make you 
at the same time rich and able.' 

"He was a bold proud man, was Peter Torregiani, of manly 
appearance and great beauty. His air, his manners, his 
sonorous voice, were more like those of a soldier than an artist ; 
he had a mode of frowning enough to startle the most resolute ; 
and every day he told me of his strange stories about those 
fools of English! One day we were speaking of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti; Torregiani was holding in his hand a 
drawing which I had copied after the great master, and he 
said : 

" ' Buonarotti and I used to go to work when young 
in the church of the Carmine, in the chapel of Masaccio ; and 
as he was accustomed to make fun of all those who drew 
along with him, one day, being more angry than usual, I 
raised my fist, and gave him so violent a blow on the face 
that I felt the bone and the cartilage of his nose break under 
my hand ; so that he will bear the mark of it all his life/ 
" These words," adds the indignant young man, " shocked me 
so much, as I had the works of the divine Michael Angelo 
constantly under my eyes, that I conceived for Torregiani an 
implacable hatred; and not only did I lose all desire to 
follow him to England, but I could no longer bear even to 
see him." 

This noble and generous anger was worthy at the same time 
of him who excited and of him who felt it. It is quite 
true, however, that Michael Angelo, perhaps without knowing 
it, was every day committing some new crime, which drew 
upon him the vengeance of his comrades and the jealousies of 
his masters. The unhappy youth could not succeed in 
quelling his genius. One day a portrait was given him to 
copy, and when he had finished his work, he gave it to the 
man who had lent him the portrait, instead of the original. 
The painter, who was one of his friends, though professing to 
be a great connoisseur, did not perceive the change ; and it 
may easily be imagined that he was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion when the anecdote got abroad. The lad had somewhat 
smoked his picture, in order to give it that antique appearance 
which adds so much to the price of works of art in the eyes of 
those who judge by date, and not by merit. 

Michael Angelo had now time to commence a few works 
in sculpture.- Already his productions were considered of 
so much value that they are preserved to this day as pre- 
cious jrelics!. Among these was a bas-relief, representing, 
according to Yasari, " The Battle of the Centaurs," with a 
virgin, in the style of Donatello, and a statue of Hercules, 
which nobody has seen except his biographers. But suddenly 
Lorenzo the. Magnificent, seized by a mysterious and incura- 
ble disease, died at Carreggi in the midst of his rhetoricians. 
He finished his career- as he had lived, rather as a poet than as 
a Christian. Arts and letters lost in him a Maecenas. Michael 
Angelo lost more than a protector — he lost a friend. 

Overwhelmed with grief, he now returned to his father's 
house. At the age of eighteen years his prospects, which 
were becoming so splendid, were suddenly overcast. Pietro 
de Medici, the heir and successor of Lorenzo, began his reign 
by throwing his father's physician into a well ; this promised 
favourably for those who continued in his service. However, 
Michael Angelo was one morning called to the court. It was 
snowing hard, and the brother of Leo the Tenth had awoke 
with great projects. A man is not a Medici for nothing. 

" Master," said he to the young sculptor, " I want you to 
make me a colossal figure — a giant, who will arise as if by 
enchantment in the court-yard, and be higher by a head than 
the battlements of my palace. As my father chose you for 
his sculptor in ordinary, your genius must be equal to such a 
task. Go, and set to work." 

"But of what materia must this statue be?" inquired 
Michael Angelo, with rather a surprised look. 

" The material/' replied Pietro, laughing, " you will find 



in the court-yard. There is plenty of- it. There must be at 
least three feet of snow." 

" True," said Michael Angelo, bitterly, "I am in your 
employ as I was in the employ of your father. Only, when he 
ordered statues, he preferred marble to snow. Every one has 
his taste, sire." 

Then he added to himself, " As is the prince so will be the 
monument. Go, poor soul and weak heart ; your greatness, 
will scarcely last longer than your statue.". 

However, he complied with the orders of Pietro with scrur 
pulous exactness, and leaving his colossus before a single beam 
of sun came to melt it, he retired to one of the cells of San 
Spirito, where he passed days and nights, sombre, sad, iso- 
lated, weeping for his benefactor, and meditating on the 
darkness of his unhappy country. 

It was in this austere retreat, surrounded by dead bodies, 
which he obtained from a hospital attached to the convent, 
that, by the light of a lamp, Michael Angelo gave himself up 
to the long and persevering study of anatomy, which was to 
be his governing passion. 

Armed with his scalpel, he investigated the muscles, he 
studied the 'fibres,^ laid bare the scaffolding of the human 
heart. The fruit of his vigils was a wooden crucifix, a little 
larger than nature, which he presented to the prior of the 
monastery which had afforded him an asylum, and where he 
had been able, at least, to rest in peace and to retire from the 
shame of these melancholy days; 

Michael Angelo produced from a common block of marble, 
which had been massacred by- Simon of Eiesole, a colossal 
statue of David. He was then twenty-four years of age, and 
his absolute and haughty temper would not suffer a jingle 
observation to be made. Woe to those who took the liberty 
to make any remark. He overwhelmed them with his anger, 
or pitilessly satirised them. 

The too celebrated Soderini, although he was gonfalonniero, 
learnt this to his cost. The worthy man, who was as able 
a connoisseur as he was an excellent politician, ventured to . 
express an opinion upon David. He said that the nose was 
too large. 

" Do you think so, illustrious signor?" answered the artist, 
with his most hypocritical look. Then he took a little pow- 
dered marble in the hollow of his hand, and gave two or three 
raps with his hammer, without touching the statue. 

" There now," cried the gonfalonniero with delight, " that's 
how a David ought to be. You have given life to him." 

"'Tis to you that he owes life, signor." ^ 

After this it is not astonishing that Machiavelli, in speak- 
ing of the same Soderini, wrote four verses, in which he 
relates that the worthy gonfalonniero, having presented him- 
self by mistake at the gates of the infernal regions, Pluto' shut 
the door in his face, and said : " What do you want here, you 
fool ? Go to the limbo of children." 

However, if the poor gonfalonniero was stupid, as ap- 
pears to be historically demonstrated, he was not avaricious* 
He gave four hundred Florence crowns to Michael Angelo, 
and got him to paint in fresco a part of the hall of council. 
Leonardi di Vinci undertook the other half. 

Leonardi chose for the subject of his fresco the victory gained 
over Piccinino, general of the Duke of Milan. In the fore- 
ground is a battle of cavaliers and the capturing of a standard. 
Michael Angelo undertook an episode of the war of Pisa. 

Generally a battle, above all at a time when soldiers are 
clothed in iron, offers few resources to an artist accustomed 
to the naked. The genius of Michael Angelo did not stop at a 

little. . 

An incident, which in the case of any other artist would 
have passed unperceivedj suddenly illuminated the ideas, of 
the great artist, and his cartoon was made. 

Overcome by the stifling heat* the Florentine soldiers are 
bathing in the Arno, when the Pisans suddenly make a sortia 
The enemy appears ; the cry is to arms } a crowd spring up 5 
somej half-naked, catch at their swords ; others try* by super* 
human efforts, to get their clothes upon their wet limbs. The 
drum beats ; impatience and despair are depicted in the fea- 
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tures of the unhappy footmen Tvho cannot join their flag. The 
appearance of this masterpiece cast the first artists of the day 
into a profound stupor. From every part of Italy people 
came to admire it, to copy it, to study it. San Gallo, Ghir- 
landajo, Granini, Andre del Sarto, San Jovino, le Rosso, 
Perrin del Yaga — all of these, young men and old, masters 
and pupils, bowed in silence before the sovereign artist, who, 
with a giant's step bounding over his whole career, touched 
the last limits of the sublime, beyond which it is not possible 
or man to go. 

Benvenuto Cellini speaks much of the events of this time. 
It was about this time that the brutal Torregiani boasted of 
his anecdote. 

"As long as the cartoon stood," says Cellini, "it was the 
school of the world ; though the divine Michael Angelo after - 



" I had made up my mind," says Benvenuto, " to dash him 
to the ground wherever I found him. Having reached the 
Plaza Santa Dominica, I perceived Bandinelli, who was 
entering the same square on the opposite side. More de- 
cided than ever upon carrying out my sanguinary project, I 
ran towards him ; but I had no sooner cast my eyes on the 
wretch, and seen him without arms, mounted on a wretched 
mule that looked like a jackass, following a little boy about 
ten years old, than Bandinelli saw me, turned pale as death, 
and trembled from head to foot. I thought it base to kill 
such a wretch, and said : ' Do not fear, vile coward, you are 
not worthy of my blows ! ' - ' 

Scarcely was Julius II. on the throne when he sent for 
Michael Angelo. Such an" artist was worthy of such a pope. 

Julius reflected several months upon the work which he 
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wards executed the great chapel of Pope Julius, he never 
reached half the talent displayed in this masterpiece." 

A Frenchman observes : " This was the time to have 
poignarded Michael Angelo." 

- But this was not enough. Hatred sometimes acts with 
atrocious calculation, and envy has diabolical inspirations. 
They, forgave the artist, but the work suffered for him. In the 
year 1512, while there was an emeute in the streets, while the 
republic was expiring, when the Medici were coming back 
victorious, Baccio Bandinelli, of base and execrable memory, 
crept in with slow step, treacherously, a dagger in his hand, 
to the hall where the masterpiece . was hung up, and while 
people were fighting in the streets, this wretch, assassin, and 
thief, thrust his knife into the canvas, tore it to pieces, trod it 
under foot, and carried away the remnants, 



destined for the greatest sculptor of his age. The ambition of 
the pope knew no bounds. His thirst for glory was insatiable. 
He dreamt of immortality upon the earth, and was not long, 
therefore, in making his choice. 

He accordingly sent for the great artist, and addressed 
him thus : 

" If you were to erect a tomb for Julius II,, what would be 
your design for that tomb?" . . ' . 

" I should wish," answered Michael Angelo, after having 
thought a moment, " that the grandeur of the tomb should 
answer to the grandeur of the pontiff who orders it. The 
general form of the monument should be that'of a parallelogram, 
thirty feet in length by fifteen in breadth. The height should 
be at least thirty feet. Forty statues, without counting the bas- 
reliefs, should enrich the mausoleum, crowned by a group of 
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figures representing the apotheosis of your Holiness. Four 
victories, two feminine and two masculine, should stand on each 
side of the monument, trampling under foot slaves or rebels. 
Sixteen statues should represent the conquered provinces, or 
the captive virtues riveted with chains to the tomb of him 
who, whilst he lived, reduced the pride of the first and con- 
stituted the glory of the second. Eight colossal statues, of 
from ten to twelve feet, should adorn the upper portion. In 
fine, there would be entrances to the interior by the two sides, 
leading to the rotunda, in the centre of which the sarcophagus 
should be placed." 

The pope listened in silence, and looked fixedly at the 
artist, who was inspired by the grandeur of his subject, and 
talked with the greatest coolness of this mortuary palace, 



Nicolas V. caused the foundation to be laid. I will finish the 
new church according to the drawings of Horeslino, and the 
chapel shall be worthy of the tomb." 

li And how much will this new building cost ? " 

" About a hundred thousand crowns." 

" Two hundred thousand, if necessary," answered the pope. 

" Then I may start at oner for Carrara?" 

" Immediately. And don't forget to come to me, without 
any internuncio, whenever you want to speak to me. Or 
rather," said the pope, after a moment's thought, "I will 
cause a bridge to be constructed that shall lead from my 
rooms to your woikshop, and I will come and see you, and 
scold you whenever the work lags. Adieu, Michael Angelo ; 
you have understood me." 
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without thinking of the sombre and lugubrious reflections 
which he was suggesting to the heart of the old man who 
was to occupy it. 

Those who. know the character of the inhabitants of Italy, 
and the instinctive aversion which is felt in that country for 
death and for all the ideas which relate to it, will easily 
understand the majestic and strange character of the conver- 
sation of these two men, one of whom was giving orders for 
his tomb, whilst the other was explaining in the most minute 
manner how it was to be constructed. When the sculptor had 
finished, Julius II. made only one objection. 
, " Where shall we place this immense monument?" said he. 

"I have thought of it," replied Michael Angelo. "Your 
tomb, such as I have, conceived it, could not be contained in 
the old church of St. Peter ; but we have the tribune of which 



The great. place 01 St. Peter was soon encumbered with 
enormous blocks of marble, brought from Carrara. The last 
instalment had been disembarked at the quay of the Tiber, 
and Michael Angelo, who generally lived in the most com- 
plete, isolation, did not know what had happened at court 
during his absence, and went up to the Vatican to ask for 
money to. pay the sailors. He was told that his holiness 
was not visible. A few days afterwards he went again to 
the pope. As he was crossing the antechamber, a valet 
stopped the way, and said to him drily, that he could not 
enter. 

"Unhappy man! Do you know to whom you are speak- 
ing?" cried a prelate who had recognised Michael Angelo. 
< "I know it very well," impudently answered the valet ; 
" and I only obey my orders," 
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"Very well," answered the indignant artist; "when the 
pope sends for me, tell him that I am gone." 

An hour afterwards he started for Florence. But Julius II. 
was not the man to allow the artist whom he considered to be 
in his pay to escape from his hands so easily. When he 
learnt the answer, and the flight of Michael Angelo, his 
anger was great. Five couriers, one after the other, set off at 
full gallop to bring back the fugitive. When they saw that 
entreaties were of no use, the messengers of Julius attempted 
to resort to force ; but Michael Angelo seized his weapons, 
and cried with a terrible voice, "If you come on, you are 
dead men!" 

The messengers, in, alarm, allowed Michael Angelo to con- 
tinue his journey. The anger of the pope knew no bounds. 
He threatened to reduce Florence to ashes if his sculptor was 
not restored to him. Soderini received three despatches within 
three days ; the first promised amnesty and pardon to the 
artist ; the second declared war against the republic ; the 
third announced that if Michael Angelo did not return to 
Rome within twenty-four hours, all the Florentines would be 
excommunicated. 

" Do you intend to destroy us all ?" said the poor gonfa- 
lonniero, trembling with fear. "^ 

" Ha ! ha ! " answered Michael Angelo ; " this will teach 
him to forbid me his door." 

"But I cannot keep you here, unhappy man." 
" .Well, then, I will go to the Grand Turk." 
" To the Grand Turk ! " 

" Yes ; he will treat me better, I am sure. Besides, he 
intends to throw a bridge from Constantinople to Pera, and 
has made me the mest magnificent proposals." 

"Go where you please, but deliver us from the anger of the 
pope." 

Meanwhile, Julius II., true to his word, was advancing at 
the head of an army. He had taken Bologna, and was 
extremely delighted with his victory, when Michael Angelo, 
changing his mind, presented himself before him. Julius II. 
was at table at the palace of the Sixteen, when the arrival of 
the sculptor was announced to him. He made a sign that he 
should be introduced, and not being able to restrain his rage at 
the sight of the rebel, he cried out — 

" You should have come to us, and you expect us to come 
to you." 

Michael Angelo bowed his knee ; but in spite of this atti- 
tude of submission and respect, it was easy to see that his 
features expressed rather pride than repentance. Sombre, 
silent, with bent brow, he seemed to say to the pope, " Non 
homini sed Tetro" not to the man but to Peter. All the 
witnesses of this scene trembled for the poor sculptor, but as 
the impetuosity of the pope was known, nobody dare to speak, 
except the cardinal Soderini, worthy brother of the gonfa- 
lonniero, who, with the best intentions, began to offer excuses 
for the artist. 

" Holy father, pardon this man ; for he did not know what 
he did. Artists, if you deprive them of their art, are always 
so. If he has sinned, it is from ignorance." 

Julius II. could restrain himself no longer, and giving the 
maladroit cardinal a blow with his stick, he cried in a voice 
of thunder, " Unhappy wretch ! do you dare to abuse my • 
sculptor ? Thou only art ignorant and sinful. Get out of my 
sight." 

Every one trembled with fear; and as the poor prelate 
remained motionless with astonishment and terror, the exas- 
perated pope added, "Throw that fellow out of the 
window." 

The valets had some difficulty in. removing his eminence 
through the door. As we have seen, the Soderini were always 
unfortunate. 

The same evening beheld Michael Angelo and Julius II. 
the best friends in the world. These two men understood 
each other completely. For such a workman such a master 
was required. The pope sat for his portrait and started for 
Rome, begging the sculptor to follow him as soon as the 
statue was finished. 



"Remember, Michael Angelo," said he, "that my tomb is 
waiting for you." 

Such were the last words of his holiness. Michael Angelo 
spent sixteen months upon the colossal statue, that is to say, 
fifteen months more than was necessary for his enemies to 
recommence their intrigues. This time, Bramanti was at 
their head, and among the rivals who were opposed to Michael 
Angelo, was Raffaelle. Happily for our artist, Julius II. was 
as obstinate in his friendships as in his hatreds. He con- 
tinued to favour Michael Angelo ; and although the courtiers, 
who were inimical to him, insidiously worked upon the pope 
by praising the efforts of the great artist in painting, at the 
expense of his reputation as a sculptor, they did not entirely 
succeed in their object. . It is true, however, though Michael 
Angelo did not lose the good opinion of the pope, that the 
famous tomb was never completed 

The fact is, that the genius of Michael Angelo developed 
itself more and more every day, and the whole artist- world 
became aware of his might. Artists admired him ; amateurs 
and connoisseurs loved him, but mere courtiers hated him. He 
was proud, haughty, brave, and, worse than all, he had the 
favour of the pope, who freely opened his purse to him. Money, 
which the hangers-on about the court thought might be 
advantageously spent on them, was lavished by Julius in 
painting and statuary, which was certainly grand — but was it 
useful ? 

The delight which Michael Angelo felt at the prospect of 
erecting such a tomb as that of Julius, can scarcely be described. 
Those who have the idea of beauty, of the sublime in art ; 
those who have long been weighed down by the influence of a 
fixed implacable idea, the realisation of which does not depend 
upon themselves ; those who have conceived, in the delirium of . 
their imagination, a gigantic, immense, impossible project, 
and who suddenly see obstacles removed, thought take a form, 
and the impossible retreat — those alone can understand what 
then was passing in the mind of the artist, when Julius II. 
decided on his tomb. 

While a whole crowd of workmen, under his orders, were 
working in the quarries digging out the marble, he, silent, 
pensive, overwhelmed by gigantic images, stood upon a great 
rock which overlooked the sea. 

"Why should I not carve the rock?" he cried, while his 
imagination, roused and on fire, carried him away into realms 
of space. " Why should not my chisel cut into the flanks of 
this mountain? Under my hand the rock would become a 
colossus which would startle the passing navigator. My name 
would be engraved on it in ineffaceable characters — my work 
would be eternal as the work of God. But patience. I, too, 
will have my mountains of marble, and a whole creation of. 
supernatural and mighty beings shall rise to life under, my 
mighty hand. I shall only have to say, Live, and they shall live." 

Meanwhile, by the influence of a courtier, a mere insect, 
whose very name is not recorded in history, the pope had 
cast Michael Angelo from his heart for a short time, and the 
event which we have recorded had happened. 

The same again took place while he was carving out his 
statue. A knot of mean and narrow-minded courtiers attacked 
the pope on all sides. 

" He is a great painter," said one. 

" It is a pity he should try to be both sculptor and artist." 

" Some men will be everything ; and yet he is not equal to 
Raffaelle." 

" Silence !" the pope roared at these sycophants, and they 
held their tongues, to begin again next day. 

At one time there was a talk of prosecuting Michael Angelo 
for the sum he had received on account of the tomb of Julius. 
The sculptor, in a furious rage, came to Rome ; but the car- 
dinal de Medici, who soon after was Clement VII., begged 
him to have patience, and got him to build, in the mean time, 
the library and sacristy of San Lorenzo, the two first archi- 
tectural works executed by Michael Angelo. He was now 
forty years of age. 

The Duke of Urbino, nephew of Julius II., finding other 
modes of proceeding too slow for his fancy, tried another ex- < 
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periment to make the sculptor hurry with the monument of 
his uncle. He had him menaced, in that day of summary 
justice, with a poignard, if he did not yield to his desires. 
The proud artist made no reply, and left the Duke of Urbino 
to his impotent rage. 

Clement VII., having ascended the throne, called Michael 
Angelo to him. 

" My dear Buonarotti," said the pope, whispering familiarly 
in his ear, " instead of defending yourself, attack the heirs of 
Julius II. It is time that you received money on account; 
but at the rate at which your statues are paid now-a-days, 
the money that you have received does not cover the labour 
you have had. Bring them before the tribunals ; from debtor 
you will become creditor." 

"I would rather finish the monument," said the artist, 
drily ; and he returned immediately to Florence. 

But the monument was one of those things which was not 
to be finished. There was always some reason or other for 
delaying it or putting it off. 

Clement VII. kept the artist fully employed. He visited 
him every day. One morning a servant told him that 
Clement VII. would visit him no more— he was dead. 

The first thing the new pope, Paul III., did, was to present 
himself at the atelier of Buonarotti. 

"Come! come!'' said the pope, "now, master Michael 
Angelo, your time belongs to me." 

"Your holiness will excuse me," said the artist. "I have 
just signed an undertaking to finish the tomb of Julius II." 

And yet it never was finished. 



THE PILE-RAPHAELITES. 

Wiiex Pope Adrian I. delivered, in his infallibility, a bull, 
which declared that all painters should represent our Saviour 
as possessing every attribute of beauty which they were 
capable of exhibiting, he founded the Prec-Raphaelites. The 
reader may perhaps see no connexion with the eighth century 
and the nineteenth ; but if he only consider that since then 
painters have had but one type for the heads of the Saviour 
and the Apostles, and have degenerated into continual smooth- 
ness and into unmeaning faces such as West or Cos way pro- 
duced, he will see at once what we mean. The earlier Byzan- 
tine fathers had taken it as a fact that, since the Saviour 
"should not be desired of men," he was repulsive, and they, 
continually represented him so ; but a dispute happening as to 
the truth of this, the earlier fathers, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
St. Bernard, and others, joined in the controversy, and Pope 
Adrian settled it with his bull. 

Art is by its nature imitative. The earliest head of the 
Saviour which exists has the same attributes — the oval, melan- 
choly face, the parted hair and calm eyes — as the most recent 
and to a certain extent Adrian's bull had a vast effect. Great 
geniuses did not alter the type, but threw their weight into the 
improvement of manner. Till about the time of West, 
which we take it was not the most artistic period of modern 
art, painters had gone on, 

" Improving and improving oft, 
Till all was ripe and rotten." 

Character, force, and originality were forgotten, everything'was 
intended to be pretty and pleasing, and the grand was deserted 
for the profitable. The mind of the income- seeking artist 
became imbued with the spirit of the times. Richard Wilson, 
with his wondrous genius in landscape, could not make a living. 
Fuselli, who, with all his eccentricities, was of immense talent, 
declared with a wretched pun that his name should have been 
" Few-sell-I." Von Hoist was neglected, and R. B. Haydon 
destroyed himself in despair. With the exception of the first, 
none of these artists Were perfect, but they were great men who 
should have found appreciation where they met with neglect. 
They certainly should not have been driven to despair whilst 
Cosway, Opie, and West flourished. Their deaths, however, 
produced some result ; ^et with little improvement and much 



mannerism, things went on in the same course. Here and 
there great painters appeared, but, in general, mannerism and 
platitudes were triumphant. 

Some half-dozen years ago, a few young men, impressed with 
this, determined to alter it, and, like all enthusiasts, at the first 
overshot the mark. To prove their perfect distinctness from 
modern art, they called themselves Prsc-Raphaelites, which, 
if we understand the term rightly, was about tantamount to 
a dramatist of the time of Colman and Reynolds calling 
himself, out of contempt to those playwrights, a Prae-Shak- 
sperian. 

Messrs.. Millais, Collins, and Hunt, who were the Coryphcci 
of this school, seeing that all other painters took pretty 
models, employed plain if not downright ugly ones ; finding 
that the ordinary painter neglected detail and finish, studied 
every point, speck, or nail in the accessories of their picture ; 
observing that modern artists excel in air and distance in the 
atmosphere of the picture, they painted sharply and coldly, 
so that every fold of the dress and feature of the face came ou 
as distinctly as if one was examining it with a diminishing 
glass. It is plain that amongst these resolves there were 
many of the faults pf enthusiasm. When they exhibited their 
pictures, amongst many merits, one saw that they had as much 
to unlearn as to learn, and their eccentricities were so plainly 
the effect of determination, that they excited an antagonism 
which resulted in ridicule and odium. 

To support their ideas, they employed the pen as well as 
the pencil. They published a work bearing the name of " The 
Germ," which was upon the whole the most verdant produc- 
tion we recollect. It bore all the impress of youth, florid of 
fluent poetry, crude prose, and undigested ideas \ illustrated 
with an etching which might have been copied from a missal. 
It was unlike anything modern. It was an attempt to reach 
the golden age by walking backwards ; it was, a thousand- fold 
more than their pictures, an effort against nature, and it died. 

With such determination and such vigour of thought, the 
young painters who formed the school were not likely to die 
too. He who thinks originally must think against a large 
portion of mankind, but he will soon have disciples of his 
own. So it was with the Pra>Raphaelites. There was so 
much truth with them that they soon gathered respect ; yet 
their earliest endeavour had grave faults. 

Let us take, for instance, a picture by Mr. Millais, which 
was exhibited some four seasons ago. We allude to the 
"Holy Family," a painting in which the young Saviour was 
pictured as an ill-looking red-headed boy ; the Virgin as a 
woman stricken in years (which was untrue at the period) and 
excessively commonplace; and St. Joseph as a carpenter of 
low and mean appearance, the muscles of his arm raised and 
strained from overwork. In addition to this, the feet of the 
Saviour were unwashed, and the dirt of them carefully copied. 
Here Mr. Millais, was ignorant, the Jews being particularly 
careful in their daily ablutions. To redeem all this practical 
degradation, the detail of the picture was wonderful ; time 
and knowledge had been expended upon every accessory. 
The shavings and tools looked more like reflections of the 
things than copies. 

But in our opinion the grossness of the representation was 
a sin, and served to degrade Divinity rather than to elevate it. 
No one supposes the Saviour to have been crowned and robed 
as the later Italians make him, or as gorgeously arrayed as 
the cheap lithographs sold in Roman Catholic countries repre- 
sent him. But Mr. Millais, though in another way, sinned 
equally against the truth. If we paint " Holy Families " at 
all, to which we strongly object, there is no reason why 
we should make them repulsive. The obvious purpose of 
such pictures is to exalt the ideas of those who have little 
imagination. Their earlier use, and that to which a religious 
society noxo turns prints of sacred subjects, was and is to 
instruct those who could not read. With the majority in 
England, that use has ceased ; but we have yet to learn why 
they should not still elevate the beholders, as certainly the 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo do. The faults of 
this picture extended also to others. Mr. Collins^ in one 



